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AMERICAN HISTORY INSTRUCTION 


NOW REQUIRED BY LAW 
LAWRENCE B. WHITE, Assistant Chief, Division of Secondary Education 


The California Legislature of 1945 amended two sections of the 
Education Code dealing with civic instruction. The sections now read 
(with the amendments in italics) : 


10051. In all public and private schools located within the State, there shall be 
given regular courses of instruction in the Constitution of the United States, and in 
American history, including the study of American institutions and ideals. 

10053. No pupil shall receive a certificate of graduation from any school 
described in Section 10052? unless he has satisfactorily passed an examination on the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and in American history. 

A student of a college or university who after having completed a course of 
instruction prescribed by this article and successfully passed an examination on the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and in American history, 
transfers to another college or university shall not be required to complete another such 
course or pass such an examination as a condition precedent to his graduation from the 
college or university. 


These amendments are a reflection of the concern of the public, 
including educators, for the future of our democracy, and a recognition 
of the fact that the continued existence of the nation as a democracy 
depends on the civic education of our young people. The amendments 
also reflect the optimistic belief, not always shared by educators, that 
simply more instruction in American history and civics will automatically 
produce better citizens. Educators are also concerned with the quality 
of the instruction and particularly with the carry-over from instruction 
to practice, from learning how to be a good citizen to being a good citizen. 

Although the amended law does not require any drastic revision of 
courses of study in the secondary schools, it certainly ought to provide 
the incentive for another critical appraisal of the civic education program. 


RECOMMENDED CHARACTERISTICS FOR COURSES OF Stupy IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND CIVICS 

From several recent reports ? it is possible to list some of the more 
prominent characteristics recommended for courses of study in American 
history and civics: 


1“10052. Instruction in the Constitution of the United States shall begin not 
later than the opening of the eighth grade and shall continue in the high school course 
and in courses in State colleges, the universities, and educational departments of State, 
municipal, and private institutions, to an extent to be determined by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction.” 

2“Wducation for Citizenship—A Symposium,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, Vol. XV (March, 1940), pp. 137-159. 

Learning the Ways of Democracy. Report of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Washington: National Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1940. 

_ . Improvement of Instruction in the Required Course in Citizenship in California 
High Schools. Report of the Subcommittee on United States History and Civics of the 
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A. Purpose 

1. The statement of anticipated outcomes is in terms of the student. 
It is clear, well defined, specific and attainable. The purposes of 
the course can be understood by students as well as by teachers. 

2. There is recognition of the value of civic attitudes as well as of civic 
information. 

3. The need for student activity and participation is recognized as 
basic in civic education. 


B. Content 

1. In order to avoid repetition and duplication, the area of instruction 
is divided between the junior high school, or the eighth grade, and 
the senior high school. 

2. Definite organization for systematic instruction is provided. 

3. Although most schools build the course of study around a basic 
test, there is also provision for the selection and use of much supple- 
mentary material. This material must contribute to the systematic 
instruction provided by the course. 

4. There is definite provision for the use of current events as an 
integral part of the course. 


C. Materials of Instruction 

1. Adequate library facilities both in the central library and in the 
classrooms are recognized as basic to good instruction. 

2. There is provision for suitable supplementary reading material for 
the varying abilities and interest of the students. 

3. Current periodicals are recognized as indispensable to the program 
of instruction. 

4. Extensive use is made of many visual and auditory aids to learning. 


General Education Committee (A Joint Committee of the California State Department 
of Education and the Association of California Secondary School Principals). Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education, Vol. X, No. 11 (December, 1941). 

Education for All American Youth. Report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Washington: National Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1944. 

American History in Schools and Colleges. A Report of the Committee on Ameri- 
can History in the Schools and Colleges of The American Historical Association, The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and The National Council for Social Studies. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 

The Student Council in the Secondary School. Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Vol. XXVIII (October, 1944). Washington: The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1944. 

“The Teaching cf United States History—A Symposium,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, Vol. XIX (November, 1944), pp. 347-375. 

“Methods and Materials for the Teaching of United States History—A Sym- 
com i California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. XX (April, 1945), pp. 
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D. Methods of Teaching 
1. The basic need for centering the class program around the abilities, 
interests and requirements of the students is definitely recognized. 
2. The use of a variety of instructional methods is recommended. 
3. There is provision for active participation by the students in citizen- 
ship training activities in the classroom, school, and community. 


E. Evaluation of Results 

1. The program of evaluation is in terms of all the stated purposes of 
the course. 

2. Evaluation is recognized as a means of helping a student as well 
as of marking his work. 

3. A variety of evaluation techniques are used—objective, standard- 
ized, oral, essay, pre-test, rating scale, anecdotal record, research 
reports, etc. 


EXAMINATION OF CouRSES OF STUDY IN CALIFORNIA HigH ScHOOLS 


The value of some of these characteristics may be questioned and 
undoubtedly the list is not complete, yet it was most interesting to examine 
some thirty-five junior, senior, and four-year high school courses of study 
in American history and civics in the light of these suggestions. With 
due recognition of the limitations of (a) the comparatively small sam- 
pling, and (b) the fact that written courses of study do not always 
adequately describe the program of instruction, the following observa- 
tions are worthy of careful consideration. 


A. Purposes of Courses of Study 

1. Aims are usually stated as directions to the teacher—what should 
be done for the student. They are seldom stated as an aid for the student 
to use in orienting himself to the instruction. 

As teacher directives, the aims and purposes are usually well stated, 
clear, comprehensive, specific, and within the realm of the attainable. 

2. The statement of purposes ordinarily recognizes the value of 
developing good civic attitudes as well as of increasing the fund of civic 
information. 

3. In a very few cases participation in citizenship activities is 
definitely included as an integral part of the statement of aims of the 
course. In a few more instances there are general statements which 
could be interpreted to refer to this basic purpose, but which evidently 
are not so interpreted by the school. For example, one school listed as 
a purpose, ‘‘Develop more intelligent participation on the part of the 
citizen,’’ but no specific provision was made for such development in the 
course of study. 
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It must be concluded that most schools have not recognized, or at 
least have not included in their courses of study, the aim of providing 
civie practice and participation for the student. 


B. Content of Courses of Study 

1. There seems to be no indication that the recommendation of the 
Subcommittee on United States History and Civics of the California 
Committee for the Study of Education is being accepted in the matter 
of dividing the area of American history and civies between the junior 
high school, or the eighth grade, and the senior high school. In order 
to avoid duplication of instruction and consequent loss of student interest, 
it was proposed to have the junior high school concentrate on the ‘‘ Build- 
ing of the Nation’’ through the period of the Civil War? and the senior 
high school on later developments, ‘‘The United States in the World.’’ ? 
Neither this division nor any other is followed. The whole field is usually 
surveyed in the eighth grade and again in the eleventh. 

2. The courses of study indicate that, on the whole, systematic 
instruction is provided in American history and civies. The organiza- 
tion is usually chronological with broad units dealing with the basic 
movements of our development. In those few cases where a definite break 
with the chronological approach is proposed, the unit-problem structure 
still provides for systematic instruction. 

3. The prevailing tendency is to center the course of study around 
one, or several, basic texts. In some cases, a few more text books are 
listed as the only supplementary reading, but many courses of study 
provide extensive lists of additional reading material. A few schools 
omit the basic references and list only a wide variety of material under 
unit-topic headings. 

4. Courses of study do not often make specific provision for the use 
of current events as an integral part of the instruction. Many units 
refer to current affairs as the unit comes up to date. In many other 
schools it appears that a stated time is set aside for ‘‘Current Events 
Instruction.’’ Very few schools seem to recognize the importance of a 
continuous interplay between the past and the present, or to make specific 
provision for it in their courses of study. 


C. Materials Mentioned in Courses of Study 

1. The more detailed courses of study usually recognize the need for 
adequate library facilities and for training in library use. There is 
seldom a division of listed supplementary materials to indicate what part 


1 Subcommittee on United States History and Civics of the California Committee 
for the. Study of Education, “Teaching U. S. History and Civics in California,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. XIX (November, 1944), p. 365. 


2 Tbid., p. 366. 
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should be in the classroom and what part in the library. The shorter 
courses of study usually do not mention library facilities, although the 
often extensive list of supplementary reading indicates that such facilities 
are available. 

2. Only in isolated instances was a supplementary reading list classi- 
fied in terms of reading difficulty. It is apparently the responsibility of 
each teacher to determine the suitability of the material. Where exten- 
sive reading lists are provided there seems to be adequate provision for 
a variety of interests. 

3. Current periodicals are not often recognized as valuable supple- 
mentary reading material. Occasionally one or two were mentioned in 
connection with the course in civics. 

4. Nearly all of the courses noted the possibility of improving 
instruction through visual and auditory aids to learning. The more 
detailed courses included extensive lists of such aids and the procedure 
for securing and using them. The briefer courses of study usually 
encouraged the teacher to look for and use this type of material. Appar- 
ently in theory, if not always-in practice as yet, the value of the audio- 
visual aids in the teaching of American history and civies is widely 
accepted. 


D. Methods in Use 

1. In contrast to exclusive interest in the textbook, the courses of 
study exhibited an increased interest in the student as the center of 
instruction. The basic concern is still the subject matter to be learned, 
but there is more desire to make this subject matter meet the needs of all 
students with their varying abilities and interests. There was no case 
in which the course was ‘‘built around the student’’ in the sense recom- 
mended by ‘‘Farmville’’ 1 and ‘‘ American City.’’ ? 

2. Many of the more detailed courses of study contain a variety of 
suggestions for improvement on the read-recite-test method. These pro- 
posals are largely additional techniques to refine the older method—make 
a map, draw a chart, list such-and-such, write an article, prepare a dis- 
cussion, ete. Such devices are a step forward and undoubtedly create 
additional interest for some students. It is quite possible, however, as 
Harold Spears suggests, that ‘‘the educational world has confused the 
map, the wooden model, and the trip to the city hall as those experiences 
of youth being campaigned for by modern educational thought.’’ ® 


1 Education for All American Youth. Educational Policies Commission. 'Wash- 
ington: National Education Association of the United States and the American Associ- 
egy a tae Administrators, 1944, Chap. III, “The Farmville Community School,” 
pp. 49-170. 

2 Ibid., Chap. IV, “Schools for Youth In American City,” pp. 171-338. 

8 Harold Spears. The Emerging High School Curriculum. New York: American 
Book Co., 1940, p. 151. 
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3. In discussing methods, a very few courses suggested practice in 
citizenship training in the classroom, such as making the class into a 
‘‘miniature democracy’’ with officers, committees, ete.; one or two 
courses mentioned the possibilities of the school and its government as 
a field for practical experiences in democratic living ; no course proposed 
actual plans for participation of the students in the civic affairs of the 
community. It would appear that, as far as courses of study are con- 
cerned, ‘‘learning by doing’’ in the field of civic education is virgin 
ground in the high schools of California. 


E. Evaluation in Courses of Study 

On the whole, evaluation was not treated as an important topic in 
the courses of study examined. A very few of the more detailed courses 
gave appropriate attention to this function in civic education courses. 
On the basis of what was said, and of what was omitted, we may sum- 
marize evaluation procedures as follows: 

1. In the great majority of schools, evaluation is in terms of subject 
mastery only and does not concern itself with attitudes, emctions, 
personality growth, ete. 

2. With the exception of a few outstanding cases, evaluation is pri- 
marily for the purpose of marking the student and is seldom 
considered as a technique for assisting him in civic growth. 

3. In accord with this primary purpose of evaluation, the techniques 
used are those designed only to test the information possessed by 
the student—objective, essay, standardized. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This brief survey of some courses of study in American history and 
civics presents at least four major problems for serious consideration. 

(1) In addition to the present program of instruction which centers 
around factual information, there is urgent need for comprehensive study 
and development of a plan for citizenship training through participation 
by students in classroom, school, and community affairs. Through 
so-called ‘‘extra-curricular activities’? much is now being done along 
this line by student councils, clubs, ete., but such programs need to be 
extended and incorporated into a unified program of civic education. 
Reports of the best current procedures should be made available to all 
schools, experiments should be conducted, and programs should be 
devised to extend civic-participation by high school students into the 
community. 

This is a major problem, a proposal that must involve state-wide 
planning by community officials, parents, principals, deans, teachers, and 
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high school students. There has been some thinking and writing on the 
subject, but very little action. Citizenship training through student 
participation is a challenge that calls for leadership, research, creative 
thinking, practical administration, and close community-school rela- 
tionship. 

(2) There is a need for greater use of modern techniques of evalua- 
tion in the fields of attitudes and personality growth. Teachers should 
use evaluation techniques to help the student as well as to grade him. 


(3) Many schools need more emphasis on building adequate supple- 
mentary reading lists, providing for ready access to the material, and 
classifying it according to reading difficulty and interests. Current 
periodicals should be included as essential to good civic instruction. 
Visual and auditory aids to learning should be made more easily available 
to many schools. 

(4) In order to avoid repetition and duplication, with consequent 
loss of student interest, it would be advisable to study again the possibility 
of dividing the area of American history and civic education between 
the junior high school, or the eighth grade, and the senior high school. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS——— 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
WALTER F. DEXTER, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF DIVISION OF 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

.Axel C. Jensen was appointed Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Readjustment Education, effective July 25, 1945. He will have charge 
of the Sacramento office of the Division. After receiving the M.A. degree 
in Educational Administration at Stanford University in 1935, Mr. 
Jensen served as vice principal at Yuba City Union High School during 
the school year 1935-36, as principal of LeGrand Junior-Senior High 
School during 1936-37 and 1937-38, and as principal of Corning Union 
High School until 1942. Following special technical training in the 
‘Army, Mr. Jensen was made available to the War Department in a civilian 
capacity as Operations Analyst for the Fourth Air Force at Walla Walla, 
Washington, where he was primarily responsible for investigating, ana- 
lyzing, and reporting to the commanding officer on problems of operational 
training and administrative nature. 

Headquarters of the Division, in Charge of Dr. Buel F. Enyeart, 
Chief of the Division, are located in the H. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles. 


DIVISION OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATION 

Laws of 1944 and 1945 Relating to the California Public School System. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIV, 
No. 2, August, 1945. 

Legislation affecting public education in the state which was enacted 
by the California Legislature during the special sessions of 1944 and the 
regular session of 1945 has been compiled in this publication. The com- 
pilation was prepared by Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser. It 
contains changes made in the Education Code and in various other codes 
and the general laws. 

Copies of the bulletin will be sent to school administrators through- 
out the state. Additional copies may be obtained from the Division of 
Textbooks and Publications. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION ASSEMBLES 
COLOR SLIDES ON THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The American Council on Education, through the cooperation of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs has recently completed assembling 
thirty-three teaching units of 2” x 2” color slides dealing with the other 
American republics. The project was directed by Florence Arquin. 

The assembling of these units was made possible by the interest and 
generous cooperation of the Brooklyn Museum, Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, Press Division of the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
Museum of Modern Art, Art Department of the University of Texas, 
Pan American Airways, Taca Airways, and leading photographers 
including Florence Arquin and Julien Bryan. 

Complete files of the thirty-three units listed below, together with 
teachers’ notes, have been placed on deposit for loan distribution with 
the following institutions: 

The Southern California Council of Inter-American Affairs, 707 Auditorium 

Building, Fifth and Olive Streets, Los Angeles 13, California 
The Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American Affairs, 1425 Cleveland Place, 
Denver, Colorado 


Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. , 

Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Extension Division, The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

The Pan American Society of Massachusetts and Northern New England, Inc., 
75 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 

The Southern Council on International Relations, Box 1050, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 

Portland Extension Center, Oregon State System of Higher Education, Portland, 
Oregon 

Division of Education, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Parkway at 26th Street, 
Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania 

Institute of Latin American Studies, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


For complete information concerning availability and service charges 
write directly to the nearest depository. 

The slide units are also available for purchase from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. Prepaid 
orders sent to the Council prior to September 15, 1945 will be filled on or 
about January 1, 1946. Orders received after September 15 will be filled 
on or about June 1, 1946. Prices of individual units are indicated after 
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each title. A special price of $700.00 is offered on purchase of the com- 
plete set of 33 units. Notes for teachers, including ample background 
material, are supplied with each unit. 


SLIDE SEQUENCES ToTaAL SLES PRICE 
1. Hunting Unusual Plants in Guatemala______________ 49 $24.50 
2-sGuatemela .<25.22.222222 = 81 40.50 
38. Cartagena =e 33 16.50 
4. Brazil Builds 46 23.00 
5. Native Markets of Latin America = 52 26.00 
6. Rubber in the Amazon Basin sant 26 13.00 
7. Native Life in an Amazon Village__ = a 33 16.50 
8. Housing in Latin America__..._.......______...__.- 56 28.00 
9. Mexican Churches (Colonial) aa ht Rh ith eh By 83 41.50 

10. Colonial Painting in Mexico._.._.._._.._......--____--_. 26 13.00 

11. Contemporary Mexican Painting_ - 82 41.00 

12. Contemporary Mexican Murals re 71 35.50 

13. Popular Arts in Mexico ee 37 18.50 

14. South America—The Land__ eet 86 43.00 

15. Agriculture in South America 91 45.50 

16. Mining in South America 48 24.00 

17. Transportation in Latin America____~_ 79 39.50 

18. Weaving in the South American Highlands__---_--__ 41 20.50 

19. Bolivian Highland Costumes 47 23.50 

20. Indian Costumes in Latin America rien 52 26.00 

21. Indian Life in the Lowlands of South America___----- 22 11.00 

22. Indian Life in the Highlands of South America__--_-_- 49 24.50 

Pre-Conquest Civilizations in Latin America: 

Valley of Mexico (107) (53.50) 
23. Middle Culture 14 7.00 

24. Teotihuacan 16 8.00 

25. Tula—Toltec — — 37 18.50 

26. Aztec 40 20.00 

Wiekter Nn PITOTICD 2 oe ss ee ess (37) (18.50) 
27. Tarascan — 37 18.50 

Southeastern Mezico Se ee Oren ee eee (62) (31.00) 
28. Monte Alban and Mitla________ eet 37 18.50 

oe OLONOC s8 oe a2 25 12.50 

Maya First Empire—Honduras_ Sa (24) (12.00) 
Bol) IID re a een a Se ee 24 12.00 

Maya Second Empire—Yucatan_ ee ssuc CTS) (36.50) 
aS LAGE CDA C2 a on Pe RN 44 22.00 

ear UT MNENOU re AI Tent ew ae 29 14.50 

Peru 

33. Inca Culture in Peru fas da aa SAB BAIR Shes 33 16.50 


LOGON oo ee 1,526 $763.00 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


EpucaTIon UNDER ENEMy OCCUPATION 


A realistic answer to questions concerning education in enemy- 
.occupied countries is given in a publication announced by the United 
States Office of Education. Education Under Enemy Occupation, Bul- 
letin 1945, No. 3, is a compilation of papers concerned with the effects 
of war and enemy occupation in nine countries in Europe and the Far 
Kast. These papers were prepared by the ministers of education, or 
their representatives, of Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, and Poland. 

Americans have had very little authoritative information from the 
enemy-occupied countries of Europe and the Far East about what has 
happened, and is happening, to the intellectual life of their people, to 
their schools, and to the education of their children and youth. Recog- 
nizing this lack of information, and desirous that citizens of the United 
States, particularly the youth in our schools and colleges, should be made 
as fully aware as possible of the situation, members of the American 
Education Delegation, meeting in London in the spring of 1944, arranged 
to secure authentic information on the matters indicated. Letters were 
sent to the respective ministers of education of the occupied countries 
then resident in London, or their representatives, requesting a statement 
from each addressed especially to the young people of the United States 
of the ages of about 12 to 22 years. Nine such statements were received 
and were prepared for publication in bulletin form. Each paper in the 
compilation is presented as nearly as possible in the form in which it was 
prepared, and each is, therefore, authentic and official, representing 
conditions prevailing at the time it was written in the summer of 1944. 

Copies of Education Under Enemy Occupation can be obtained at 
15 cents each, from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


REPORT ON CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Handbook of Cumulative Records, Bulletin 1944, No. 5, is the report 
of the National Committee on Cumulative Records appointed by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The bulletin was prepared on the basis of the Com- 
mittee ’s experience with the use of cumulative records in schools, a review 
of literature on the subject, and two conferences of the Committee, of 
which Dr. David Segel is Chairman. 

Chapter I of the bulletin presents the results of a nation-wide survey 
of the various types of cumulative-record systems used, together with 
general recommendations regarding items which school systems might 
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find useful. Chapter II gives the general principles which justify the 
keeping of such records. Chapters III and IV tell of specific uses of 
records for elementary schools and high schools. Other chapters deal 
with various phases such as test scores, advising with parents, student 


follow-up, records of placement of students in jobs, and types of unique 


uses of cumulative records. 

As stated in the foreword, ‘‘The impact of war has shown the need 
for cumulative records by its sudden demands for the training and place- 
ment of teen-age persons. Actually, need for such records has been there 
all the time. During war times the need for information about large 
numbers of persons is immediate and the best condition to satisfy such 
a need is the cumulative record.’’ 

Handbook of Cumulative Records may be obtained for 20 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


LATEST LISTING OF ACCREDITED HigH SCHOOLS 


Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States, 1944 is the tenth 
in a series begun in 1913. It is planned to continue the series at intervals 
of four or five years with one or more supplements in intervening years. 
The present edition, Bulletin 1944, No. 4, contains 198 pages. 

This publication has always been of special value to admissions 
officers of colleges and others charged with the selection of high-school 
students and graduates. During the war, officials of the armed forces 
found it useful in connection with training programs. It is also used 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The 1944 edition lists 22,162 secondary schools as accredited by vari- 
ous accrediting agencies. The previous edition issued in 1939 listed 
21,414. The lists used for the new bulletin were the latest available, 
the majority being dated 1943-44 or as of a given date in 1944. The date 
of each list appears in connection with the name of the State or regional 
agency supplying the information. 

Methods and agencies of accreditation, and the standards of regional 
accrediting associations are given, as are requirements for admission to 
colleges of liberal arts of State universities and of State accrediting 
agencies. 

Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States, 1944 may be 
obtained for 30 cents a copy, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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